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What  Has  Happened  To  Collective  Bargaining 

By  John  Morgan  Davis  and  J,  Charles  Short  Of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  • 

Implementation  of  the  process  of  collective  bargaining  by  legisla¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  in  the  offing.  Whether  it  will  take  the  form  of  mild 
fact-finding  procedures  or  of  drastic  restraints  imposed  on  labor,  on 
management,  or  both,  is  at  the  moment  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
Whatever  may  be  the  means  ultimately  adopted,  there  is  room  for  grave 
concern  over  the  mounting  tide  of  industrial  strife.  President  Truman 
calls  nineteen  hundred  forty -six  “our  year  of  decision”,  and  predicts 
that  “this  year  we  lay  the  foundation  of  our  economic  structure  which 
will  have  to  serve  for  generations.”*  That  industrial  society  is  in  need  of 
some  sort  of  foundation  work  is  obvious  from  the  present  tottering  of 
its  superstructure. 

A  most  serious  problem  stems  from  the  inability  of  management 
and  labor  to  find  an  acceptable  ba.sis  for  reconciling  divergent  views 
over  how  wage  rates  should  lie  adjusted.  This  failure  of  the  industrial 
parties  to  agree  provides  room  and  need  for  government  concern,  and 
pos.sibly  intervention.  But  it  should  also  stimulate  serious  inquiry 
concerning  why  management  and  labor  are  not  able  to  do  more  for 
themselves.  Surely  they  cannot  hope  to  escape  some  measure  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  current  oppressive  atmosphere  of  strikes  and  threats 
of  strikes.  Having  together  reached  the  peak  of  productive  efficiency 
under  the  impetus  of  global  warfare  they  ought  to  abhor  falling  into 
industrial  warfare.  If  more  of  the  oil  of  reason  could  be  applied  there 
would  be  less  likelihood  of  economic  force  spragging  their  teamwork. 
The  dynamic  activity  which  supplied  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
implements  of  destruction  ought  not  to  settle  into  a  lethargy  from  which 
it  cannot  arouse  itself  to  the  task  of  producing  consumer  goods  for  a 
domestic  economy.  The  realization  that  the  immediate  parties  to  in¬ 
dustrial  disputes  must  inevitably  come  to  an  agreement  anyhow  only  in¬ 
tensifies  the  cause  for  public  regret  over  their  permitting  themselves 
to  be  aligned  into  hostile  and  opposing  camps.* 

Whatever  many  of  today’s  dealings  between  management  and  labor 
may  be  called  they  frequently  in  easence  cannot  be  termed  collective 
bargaining.  In  its  ordinary  meaning  bargaining  signifies  negotiation, 
or  dealing  with  a  view  to  coming  to  terms.  This  desire  to  come  to 
terms  is  of  the  easence  of  bargaining.  Absolute  insistence  upon  a  given 

*  Mr.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Gimmunications  Bar  Association, 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  and  formerly  was 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Short,  a  partner  of  Mr.  Davis  in  the  firm  of  Davis  and  Short,  was  former¬ 
ly  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Labor  Relations  Board  and  later  Chief  Review 
Attorney  of  the  Philadelphia  Regional  War  Labor  Board. 

*  President  Truman’s  radio  address  to  the  nation  on  January  3,  1946. 

2  Compare  results  of  the  1937  sit  down  strikes  in  the  automobile  industry. 
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position,  without  regard  to  its  reasonableness  nor  the  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  not  bargaining.  Whether  the  unyielding  position  'is 
found  in  the  demand  or  in  the  refusal  is  immaterial,  for  until  there  is 
a  mutual  and  genuine  desire  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  the  door  to 
the  discovery  of  acceptable  terms  is  effectively  clo.sed.  Consequently, 
the  success  or  failure  of  collective  bargaining  is  enhanced  by  the  atti¬ 
tudes  which  accompany  union  representatives  and  business  leaders  to 
the  bargaining  table.  Such  attitudes  are  developed  and  influenced  by 
many  factors,  but  there  are  at  least  three  which  deser\’e  careful  scrutiny 
in  the  light  of  the  current  industrial  picture.  These  are  (1)  basic  hos¬ 
tility  or  apathy  towards  collective  bargaining;  (2)  confusion  over  the 
role  of  government;  and  (3)  the  failure  to  correlate  rights  and  duties. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  examine  these  criteria,  and  their  effect 
upon  collective  bargaining.  However,  as  a  proper  background  for  the 
consideration  of  such  items  their  treatment  must  be  preceded  by  a  brief 
picture  of  the  nature  of  the  industrial  society  contemplated  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act.  Such  background  is  essential  to  emphasize 
not  only  the  responsibility  upon  the  immediate  actors  to  industrial  dis¬ 
putes  but  also  to  show  the  opportunities  they  possess  for  taking  the 
initative  in  the  promotion  of  fair  and  stable  relationships. 

Nature  Of  Industrial  Democracy 

To  minimize  the  effect  of  industrial  disputes  upon  commerce  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  for  more  than  ten  years  to  en¬ 
courage  the  practice  and  procedure  of  collective  bargaining.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935,  or  the  Wagner  Act  as  it  is  popularly 
known,  declares  this  policy  and  finds  expres-sly  that  protection  by  law  of 
the  right  of  employees  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  encourages 
“practices  fundamental  to  the  friendly  adjustment  of  industrial  dis¬ 
putes  arisiiicr  out  of  differences  as  to  wages,  hours,  or  other  working 
conditions.  “•  It  will  be  noted  that  friendly  adjiLstments  by  the  disput¬ 
ants  themselves,  that  is  by  management  and  labor,  are  expected  from 
collective  bargaining.  Although  the  public  is  justified  in  expecting  an 
abundance  of  such  friendly  adjustments  they  are  not  currently  forth¬ 
coming.  And  there  is  further  room  for  disappointment  in  the  fact  that 
the  President’s  Labor  Management  Conference  while  successful  in  some 
respects,  was  unable  to  arrive  at  any  accord  on  how  to  make  collective 
bargaining  effective  to  avoid  work  stoppages.^  It  may  be  pertinent  to 
inquire,  if  the  experts  are  unable  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  the  minds, 
what  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  average  day  to  day  negotiations? 

In  substance  the  Wagner  Act  sets  up  an  industrial  democracy  along 
lines  paralleling  a  political  democracy.  The  appropriate  bargaining 
unit  for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  corresponds  to  the  state, 

»Act  July  5,  1935  (48  Stat.  449)  Sec.  I. 

4  See  President  Truman's  Message  of  December  3,  1945  to  the  Congress  on 
labor  problems. 
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county,  city  or  other  municipal  subdivision.  The  proper  confines  of 
the  bar^^'aining  unit  are  fixed  by  the  Labor  Relations  Board  just  as  the 
territorial  limits  of  a  voting  precinct,  are  designated  by  legal  enactment. 
The  workers  w’ithin  the  appropriate  bargaining  unit  resemble  the  voters 
in  a  political  district.  They  vote  for  a  representative,  and  the  union 
selected  by  a  majority  of  the  w'orkers  becomes  the  exclusive  spokesman 
for  all  the  employees  whether  they  be  union  members  or  not,  for 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining  on  wages,  hours  or  working  conditions. 
The  law  insures  the  workers  full  freedom  in  their  selection  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  and  requires  the  employer  to  bargain  collectively  w’ith  the 
accredited  spokesman  whom  they  designate. 

This  arrangement  brings  to  the  bargaining  table  representatives 
of  labor  who  are  possessed  of  bargaining  power  relatively  equal  to  that 
of  the  management  representatives  with  whom  they  sit  down  to  negotia¬ 
tions.  Absolute  unimpairment  of  the  right  to  strike  further  provides 
labor  with  effective  withholding  power.  Once  seated  at  the  bargaining 
table,  however,  both  parties  are  expected  to  be  sufficiently  flexible,  that 
is  willing  to  give  and  take,  so  to  speak,  to  foster  and  permit  mutual 
agreements  upon  a  fair  and  honorable  basis.  As  former  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  has  expressed  the  matter,  “the  theory  of  the  Act  is  that  free 
opportunity  for  negotiation  with  accredited  representatives  of  employ¬ 
ees  is  likely  to  promote  industrial  peace  and  may  bring  about  the  ad¬ 
justments  and  agreements  which  the  Act  in  itself  does  not  attempt  to 
compel.  ’ 

Thus  under  government  protection  and  encouragement  there  is  a 
dual  organization  of  industrial  life,  which  is  expected  to  operate  jointly 
for  the  common  good.  As  individual  segments  of  management  and  labor 
engage  in  collective  bargaining  they  set  a  pattern  for  others  to  follow. 
To  the  extent  that  they  fail  to  think  out  solutions  for  themselves  they 
confess  their  inability  to  handle  affairs  of  mutual  interest,  and  to  the 
same  extent  invite  participation  by  government  in  such  affairs.  Under 
the  industrial  democracy  created  by  the  Wagner  Act  the  function  of 
government  is  to  lend  encouragement  to  the  practice  and  procedure  of 
collective  bargaining,  but  the  actual  bargaining  is  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  immediate  parties.  They  should  be  the  ones  most  concerned 
in  keeping  it  that  way.  Unless  they  are  so  concerned  upon  them  must 
fall  primarily  the  blame  for  such  restrictive  legislation  as  may  ensue. 
If  they  are  really  concerned  they  might  concientiously  ask  themselves 
these  questions,  am  I  giving  collective  bargaining  a  fair  test ;  and,  what 
constructive  steps  am  I  taking  to  build  up  harmonious  industrial  re¬ 
lationships? 

In  the  light  of  this  background  it  appears  that  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  is  not  the  end  of  industrial  life,  but  rather  a  means  of  keeping  that 
life  in  proper  balance.  If  collective  bargaining  fails  to  accomplish  this 

®N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  301  U.  S.  I  (1937) 
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objective,  or  if  the  parties  by  insistence  upon  unreasonable  terms  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  accomplishing  its  just  purpose,  society  is  justified  in  in¬ 
sisting  upon  other  means  of  attaining  such  ends. 

Having  briefly  considered  the  manner  in  which  industrial  societj 
is  organized  for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  it  is  now  in  order  to 
explore  the  three  factors  which  have  been  mentioned  before  as  having 
significance  in  the  development  of  collective  bargaining  attitudes. 

1,  Hostility  Or  Apathy  Towards  Collective  Baroainino 

Since  labor  and  management  must  spend  so  much  time  together 
they  should  learn  to  live  together.  The  great  English  law  commentator, 
Blackstone,  says  that  the  three  great  relations  in  private  life  are  that  of 
master  and  servant,  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child.*  While 
in  this  day  we  speak  of  employer  and  employee  rather  than  of  ma.ster 
and  servant,  the  three  great  relations  of  private  life  remain,  and  will 
continue  to  remain.  In  the  case  of  average  families  husband  and  wife 
and  parent  and  child  live  in  harmony.  Differences  arise  from  time  to 
time  but  as  they  do  they  are  adjusted.  Why  not  so  with  management 
and  labor? 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  grounds  for  controversy  between  employ¬ 
ers  and  employees  has  been  the  unionization  of  workers  and  their  desire 
to  act  collectively  in  fixing  wages  and  working  conditions,  under  penalty 
of  leaving  their  employer  in  a  body  if  he  refuses  to  accede  to  their  de¬ 
mands.  This  instinct  on  the  part  of  workers  to  organize  cannot  be 
blamed  upon  the  Wagner  Act;  it  was  in  existence  long  before  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act  came  into  being  and  would  not  be  displaced  if  the  Wagner  Act 
were  repealed  tomorrow.  There  is  authoritative  evidence  of  guild  move¬ 
ments  and  workers’  organizations  under  the  ancient  Greeks,  Romans 
and  Jews,  and  everyone  has  heard,  surely,  of  the  medieval  guilds."^  It 
is  not  important  that  these  ancient  and  medieval  organizations  of  work¬ 
ers  did  not  correspond  to  the  modem  trade  union  or  that  they  existed 
under  a  vastly  different  economy.  The  important  fact  is  that  they 
existed,  and  that  even  in  their  day  men  of  the  .same  trade  or  occupation 
felt  the  impulse  to  band  themselves  together  for  some  sort  of  collective 
protection  and  action. 

Workers  have  been  combining  and  as.sociating  themselves  together, 
and  employers  too  for  that  mater,  for  generations.*  There  was  a  time, 

•Cooley’s  Blackstone,  Fourth  Ed.,  Book  I,  Chap.  XIV.  *422. 

^See  Democratic  Industry,  a  Practical  Study  in  Social  History,  Husslein;  The 
Attitude  Towards  Labor  in  Early  Christianity  and  Ancient  Culture,  Geohegan; 
Watkins  in  his  Introduction  To  the  Study  of  Labor  Problems,  1922,  Chap.  II,  pg. 
19,  says:  “Voluntary  Associations  of  workers  were  not  new,  since  the  medieval 
guilds  were  societies  of  men  who  worked,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  on  merchant 
functions." 

•Watkins  Ibid  Chap.  XVII,  pg.  339  "The  employer’s  association  is  not  a  new 
institution  in  our  industrial  system.  Indeed  it  is  as  old  as  the  trade  union  itself." 
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comparatively  not  so  lonjr  ago,  when  such  organization  was  branded  as 
a  criminal  conspiracy.  But  even  prosecution  for  crime  failed  to  stem 
the  urge  for  organization  and  demands  for  collective  bargaining.  Legal 
status  was  eventually  accorded  workers’  organizations,  but  the  right  to 
organize  remained  empty  and  meaningless  so  long  as  it  imposed  no  effec¬ 
tive  duty  to  bargain  collectively.  Congress  seized  upon  this  defect 
when  it  enacted  the  Wagner  Act,  thereby  seeking  to  “make  appropriate 
collective  action  of  employees  an  instrument  of  peace  rather  than  of 
strife.’’* 

The  obvious  deduction  to  be  draw’n  is  that  workers’  organizations 
are  here  to  stay.  It  is  futile  to  fight  collective  bargaining  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  or  to  be  apathetic  towards  it;  the  real  job  is  to  make  collective 
bargaining  work.  But  collective  bargaining  will  not  work  unless  it  is 
given  a  fair  test.  The  records  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  bear  witness  to  the  large  number  of  employers 
that  have  had  to  learn  the  hard  way,  through  legal  compulsion,  that 
they  must  bargain  collectively  with  the  designated  representatives  of 
their  employees.  But  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  tear  down  dislikes  by  legislative 
edict  or  judical  or  quasi-judicial  utterance.  Enforced  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  may  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  may  be  better  than  no 
bargaining,  but  real  substantial  progress,  will  come  only  from  that 
bargaining  w’here  both  sides  put  sincere  and  genuine  effort  into  their 
negotiations.  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  has  expres-sed  this  thought  in  admirable  fashion:  “The  nation 
and  industry  must  accept  the  fact  that  labor  unions  and  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  are  an  essential  i}art  of  democracy:  ‘I  mean.’  said  Mr.  Johnston, 
‘accept  it,  not  from  the  lips,  but  from  the  heart.’  ’’^®  Mr,  William  M. 
Lei.serson,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  and 
Member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  says:  “The  Wagner 
Act  merely  laid  the  foundations  for  a  sound  labor  policy.  It  did  not 

build  the  superstructure _ The  objectives  of  the  marriage,  however, 

were  wisely  left  to  be  secured  by  voluntary  agreement  and  frienly  ad¬ 
justment.  Congress  chose  the  middle  road  between  dictatorship  of 
management  (individual  bargaining)  and  government  dictatorship 
(compulsorj'  arbitration)  and  adopted  the  democratic  policy  of  mutual 
consent.’’** 

The  successful  development  of  the  type  of  collective  .bargaining 
contemplated  by  the  Wagner  Act  has  been  hampered  in  some  quarters 
by  obstinate  clinging  to  the  individualistic  or  laissez-faire  s.vstem  of 
economics  which  resents  interference  by  government  in  affairs  which  are 
supposed  to  fall  within  a  system  of  natural  liberty  wherein  men  .should 
be  left  free  to  pursue  their  own  interest.  A  manifestation  of  this  theory 

•See  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  301  U.  S.  I  (1937). 

Reported  in  17  LRR  311  "Labor-Management  Parley:  Curtain  Rises." 

Article  in  "Labor  and  Nation"  printed  by  permission  in  17  LRR  313. 
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is  found  in  loose  arguments  based  upon  supposed  violations  of  freedom 
of  contract.  Other  arguments  follow  the  familiar  strain  that  supply 
and  demand  when  left  alone  will  automatically  regulate  the  ills  of  the 
economic  world.  It  has  been  said  of  Adam  Smith,  whose  “Wealth  of 
Nations”  largely  sponsored  laissez-faire  economics,  that  he  persuaded 
his  generation  and  ruled  the  next.’*  In  any  event,  we  know  today,  or 
should  know,  that  true  liberty  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  well  ordered  socie¬ 
ty  where  each  one  is  subject  to  the  restraints  impased  by  legitimate 
authority  in  the  interest  of  public  welfare. 

Henry  Seager,  in  his  Principles  of  Economics,  points  out  that  “The 
development  of  the  legal  system  of  each  industrial  society  makes  neces¬ 
sary  a  continuous  recasting  of  the  laws  of  economics  if  that  science  is 
to  remain  in  vital  relation  with  actual  business  conditions.  Old  premi¬ 
ses  must  be  di.scarded  and  new  premises  in  harmony  with  the  new  situa¬ 
tion  must  be  formulated.  For  this  reason  the  implication  of  the  state¬ 
ment  ‘economic  laws  cannot  be  changed  by  legi.slation that  is,  that 
legislation  cannot  give  a  new  direction  to  economic  forces  and  in  that 
way  modify  old  relations  between  economic  phenomena,  is  quite  mis¬ 
leading.”’* 

With  respect  to  freedom  of  contract  it  has  been  stated  authorita¬ 
tively  that  “the  Constitution  does  not  speak  of  freedom  of  contract,  it 
speaks  of  liberty” — not  “an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  liberty  but 
liberty  in  a  social  organization  which  requires  the  protection  of  law 
against  the  evils  which  menace  the  health,  safety,  morals  and  welfare 
of  the  people.”’* 

But  an  employer’s  insistence  upon  .some  outmoded  economic  doc¬ 
trine  does  the  collective  bargaining  process  no  more  barm  than  does  a 
union’s  insistence  upon  unhealthy  or  improper  practices.  Both  sides 
will  get  out  of  collective  bargaining  exactly  what  they  put  into  it 
Unions  do  nothing  to  foster  genuine  collective  bargaining  when  they 
violate  the  Wagner  Act  by  attempting  to  force  recognition  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled.  Jurisdictional  disputes  only  harass  innocent  employ¬ 
ers.  Racketeering  in  any  of  its  forms,  whenever  it  may  exist,  can  never 
be  condoned.  To  quote  again  from  Mr.  Leiserson:  “Unionism  and  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  are  manisfestations  of  the  democratic  spirit  express¬ 
ing  itself  in  industry.  If  we  would  have  democratic  justice  with  peace 
in  labor  relations,  it  is  hardly  to  be  achieved  by  ignoring  this  spirit. 
Organized  labor  can  least  afford  this,  and  on  it  rests  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  showing  the  country  how  justice  and  democracy  in 
industry  can  be  maintained  with  peace  and  order.”’* 

Each  side  must  be  prepared  to  accord  to  the  other  its  rightful 
place. 

*2Gide  and  Rist,  History  of  Economic  Doctrines,  pg.  103. 

Seager,  Principles  of  Economics  Third  Ed.,  Chap.  IV,  pg.  65. 

»«West  Coast  Hotel  v.  Parrish,  300  U.  S.  379,  391  (1937). 

'I* Supra — footnote  II. 
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2.  Confusion  Over  The  Roll  Of  CJovernment. 

The  immediate  parties  to  industrial  relations  controversies  are 
management  and  labor.  But  they  are  not  the  only  parties.  Business 
and  labor  have  social  as  well  as  individual  characteristics.  The  “whole 
is  no  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  the  parts,  and  when  the  individual 
health,  safety  and  welfare  are  sacrificed,  the  state  must  suffer.  Con¬ 
sequently,  while  much  may  be  expected  of  labor  and  management  in  the 
first  instance  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  them  with  the  entire  responsibility. 
Government  also  has  a  role  to  perform. 

What  the  normal  development  of  collective  bargaining  would  have 
been  if.  World  War  *11  had  not  intervened  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 
War  seriously  affects  the  economy  of  nations  and  the  employer-employee 
relationship  is  always  sensitive  to  economic  changes.  World  War  I 
hastened  the  growth  of  legislation  encouraging  and  protecting  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  The  impact  of  World  War  II  on  the  practice  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  has  been  worthwhile  in  many  respects,  and  history 
may  yet  record  benefits  springing  from  the  present  industrial  strife, 
particularly  if  it  points  the  way  to  a  lasting  industrial  peace.  But  at 
the  same  time  World  War  II  has  been  responsible  for  the  industrial 
parties  coming  to  lean  heavily  upon  the  government,  which  offsets  the 
results  normally  to  be  expected  from  collective  bargaining. 

Economic  sanctions  could  not  be  used  during  the  war  and  both 
management  and  labor  generally  refrained  from  utilizing  them.  The 
nation  as  a  whole  was  subjected  to  necessary  restraints  and  labor  and 
management  vrere  required  to  submit  to  the  wage,  price  and  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  controls  designed  to  curb  inflation  and  maintain  production. 
Wage  agreements  arrived  at  voluntarily  by  collective  bargaining,  as 
well  as  issues  over  which  labor  and  management  became  involved  in  dis¬ 
putes.  were  required  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Boartl  and  its  tripartite  panels  and  commissions. 

This  threefold  representation  of  labor,  management,  and  the  public, 
was  conducive  to  balance  and  rendered  a  real  service  in  handling  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  problems  under  wartime  conditions.  However,  the 
three  interests  did  not  function  unanimously  in  all  respects.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  ca.ses  where  stabilization  regulations  did  not  permit  wage  in¬ 
creases  labor  nevertheless  often  cast  a  dissenting  vote  against  the  denial 
of  an  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  where  some  union  demand 
was  justified,  such  as  a  particular  form  of  union  security,  management 
just  as  often  insisted  upon  casting  a  dissenting  vote.  In  this  type  of 
situation  the  balance  of  power  rested  with  the  public  members,  among 
whom  were  included  full  time  staff  members  or  agents  of  the  board. 
While  the  majority  decided  the  case  upon  the  merits  there  was  nothing 
constructive  in  many  of  the  dissenting  positions.  Labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  representatives  when  they  adhered  too  closely  to  class  interests 

Holden  v.  Hardy,  14  Utah  71;  Com.  v.  Beatty.  15  Pa.  Super.  5,  17,  18  (1900). 
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only  intensified  class  consciousness,  thereby  losing  valuable  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  distinpfuisb  themselves  and  to  give  salutary  example  by  constant 
adherence  to  fundamental  principles.  Thinking  that  concerned  itself 
at  all  times  with  issues  rather  than  with  group  personalities,  would 
have  been  more  judicious  and  better  suited  to  the  solution  of  the  critical 
problems  involved.  Likewise,  where  labor  or  management  without 
sincere  efforts  to  adjust  contract  problems  sought  to  dump  grievances 
wholesale  upon  the  War  Labor  Board  they  were  inviting  others  to  do 
their  thinking  for  them.  If  a  union  did  become  involved  in  a  strike 
which  became  protracted  the  sanction  likely  to  be  imposed  was  govern¬ 
ment  siezure  of  the  employer’s  property,  regardless  of  the  employer’s  in¬ 
nocence  or  blame.  In  certain  of  these  respects  there  was  an  excessive 
reliance  or  leaning  upon  the  government,  while  in  other  particulars 
there  was  an  element  of  abdication  of  thought  which  served  to  invite  and 
stimulate  further  extension  of  government’s  participation  in  matters 
pertaining  to  collective  bargaining.  Since  any  collective  agreement  in¬ 
volving  wage  increases  required  War  Labor  Board  approval  there  was 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  avoid  the  effort  involved  in  genuine  collective 
bargaining.  The  result  was  that  the  matter  went  to  a  dispute  hearing 
where  there  was  apt  to  be  more  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  fight  between 
opposing  sides  than  of  the  joint  endeavor  and  cooperation  which  mani¬ 
fests  itself  when  parties  interested  in  a  mutual  problem  sit  down  to 
work  out  a  joint  solution. 

Following  V-J  Day  many  of  the  war  time  restrictions  were  re¬ 
moved,  but  not  all,  particularly  price  control.  The  lifting  of  wage  bans 
threw  industry  and  labor  back  upon  their  own  initiative  in  collective 
bargaining.  For  labor  the  situation  approached  normalcy,  but  for 
industry  there  was  not  a  lifting  of  all  the  bans.  This  contributed  to 
confusion  even  though  it  was  not  entirely  a  new  condition  considering 
that  in  many  prior  in.stances  wage  increases  were  granted  where  price 
increases  were  denied.  However,  controversy  over  the  amount  of  wage 
increases  which  are  indicated,  as  well  as  over  the  proper  relationship 
between  wages  and  prices,  has  ensued,  provoking  conflicts  of  opinion 
and  confusion.  The  government  appears  to  favor  increasing  wages 
generally  but  has  not  come  out  with  any  definite  formula  for  achieving 
such  result.  The  immediate  parties  having  been  trained  in  thinking 
along  formula  lines,  such  as  the  15%  rule  under  the  Little  Steel  Form¬ 
ula,  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  development. 

Of  course  such  problems  are  difficult  and  complex  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  incapable  of  solution  or  that  the  government  must 
be  the  only  one  to  solve  them.  Excessive  reliance  upon  the  government 
destroys  initiative  of  thought  and  action  and  ends  up  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  doing  the  thinking  and  industry  being  required  to  adjust  itself 
accordingly.  In  these  challenging  times  men  are  called  upon  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  insuring  international  peace.  In  the  domestic  field 
there  is  the  .same  challenge  to  find  ways  and  means  of  maintaining  in- 
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dustrial  life  in  proper  balance.  There  is  both  room  and  need  for  gov¬ 
ernment  action  but  there  is  also  scope  for  free  men  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves.  Labor  and  management  are  off  to  a  bad  start  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  They  are  failing  to  come  forward  with  solutions  or  to  cooperate 
with  the  government  and  instead  are  setting  a  growing  pattern  of  dis¬ 
cord  which  can  only  intensify  the  role  of  government  and  minimize 
their  own  sphere  of  activity. 

Unquestionably  government  has  a  proper  role  in  the  development 
and  maintanance  of  sound  industrial  relationships.  Furthermore,  it 
has  a  protective  and  remedial  function  to  discharge.  Its  tru'e  purpose, 
however,  must  be  not  to  invade  the  rights  of  either  labor  or  manage¬ 
ment  but  to  recognize  the  rights  of  both  and  to  cooperate  in  adjusting 
them  for  the  common  good.  However,  it  is  no  argument  against  the 
validity  of  specific  legislation  that  it  does  not  correct  all  the  evils  of 
economic  life.  The  rather  common  criticism  that  the  Wagner  Act  is 
one-sided  does  not  excuse  compliance  with  its  obligations.  When  the 
validity  of  the  Wagner  Act  was  attacked  at  an  early  date  on  this  ground 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said:  “The  Act  has  been  criticized 
as  one-sided  in  its  application ;  that  it  subjects  the  employer  to  super¬ 
vision  and  resraint  and  leaves  untouched  the  abuses  for  which  employees 
may  be  responsible ;  that  it  fails  to  provide  a  more  comprehensive  plan, 
— with  better  a.ssurance  of  fairness  to  both  sides  and  with  increased 
chances  of  success  in  bringing  about,  if  not  compelling,  equitable  .solu¬ 
tions  of  industrial  disputes  affecting  interstate  commerce.  But  we  are 
dealing  with  the  power  of  Congress,  not  with  a  particular  policy  or 
with  the  extent  to  which  policy  should  go.  We  have  frequently  said 
that  the  legi.slative  authority  exercised  within  its  proper  field,  need  not 
embrace  all  the  evils  within  its  reach.  The  Constitution  does  not  for¬ 
bid  ‘cautious  advance,  step  by  .step’,  in  dealing  with  the  evils  which 
are  exhibited  in  activities  within  the  range  of  legislative  power. 

In  turn,  government  must  make  certain  that  whatever  is  done  is 
fairly  done.  Government  officials  should  not  be  prone  to  excuse  trans¬ 
gressions  on  the  part  of  labor.*®  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
said  of  the  Wagner  Act  that  “there  is  not  a  line  in  the  statute  to  war¬ 
rant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  any  part  of  the  policies  of  the  Act  to  en¬ 
courage  emplovees  to  resort  to  force  and  violence  in  defiance  of  the  law 
of  the  land.”** 

To  what  extent  will  labor  and  management  cooperate  in  clarifying 
the  proper  role  of  all  three  parties  to  industrial'  relationships  ?  How 

IT  Per  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co., 
301  U.  S..  43  (1937). 

**See  "Growing  Pains  of  the  American  Labor  Movement”,  by  William  M. 
Leiserson,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Novem¬ 
ber  1942,  VoL  224,  pg.  1,  2:  "Symapthetic  towards  organized  labor,  like  parents 
toward  obstreperous  children,  they  (government  officials)  sometimes  excuse  trans¬ 
gressions  by  ascribing  them  to  growing  pains.” 

**N.  L.  R.  B.  V.  Fansteel  Metallurgical  Corp.,  306  U.  S.  240  (1939). 
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have  they  met  the  invitation  to  do  so  which  was  extended  to  them  by 
President  Truman  when  he  said  “the  time  has  come  for  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  to  handle  their  own  affairs  in  the  traditional  American  demo¬ 
cratic  way.  ’ 

3.  Failure  To  Corrugate  Rights  And  Duties. 

Much  is  heard  about  labor’s  right  to  strike  and  about  what  manage¬ 
ment  terms  its  prerogatives.  Any  attempt  to  tread  upon  either  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  provoke  an  immediate  storm  of  protest  from  the  particular  party 
affected.  Little  is  heard  to  the  effect  that  every  right  involves  a  corre¬ 
sponding  duty.  Too  often  the  trend  is  to  a.s.sert  the  right  and  overlook 
the  duty. 

Some  rights  and  duties  are  expressly  defined  or  are  readily  appar¬ 
ent.  Others  are  not  so  easily  ascertained.  But  it  is  almost  elementary 
that  for  every  right  that  either  labor  or  management  possesses  there 
is  some  sort  of  corresponding  duty.  In  the  Labor-Management  Con¬ 
ference  the  Committee  on  Collective  Bargaining  agreed  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  parties  to  bargain  sincerely  in  good  faith  but  could  not 
agree  on  defining  alleged  general  responsibilities  of  labor  organizations. 
In  turn,  the  Committee  on  Management’s  Right  to  Manage  failed  to 
agree  on  spelling  out  certain  rights  of  management  alleged  not  to  be 
subject  to  collective  bargaining.*' 

In  some  respects  it  is  rather  amazing  that  there  .should  be  countless 
decisions  on  the  subject  of  collective  bargaining  but  nothing  approach¬ 
ing  an  exhaustive  or  clear-cut  listing  of  the  duties  of  labor  and  man¬ 
agement.  There  is  a  wealth  ot  details  but  a  dearth  of  fundamentals. 
Perhaps  some  such  realization  prompted  Mr.  Eric  Johnston  to  declare 
that  the  nation  needs  a  “code  of  conduct,  a  national  charter,  a  set  of 
principals,  a  national  policy  to  govern  the  conduct  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions.”**  Mr.  Philip  Murray,  head  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  has  said:  “Labor, 
when  it  organizes  and  succeeds  in  securing  for  itself  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  contracts,  then  also  secures  for  itself  other  definite  responsibilities; 
responsibilities  which  run  beyond  the  mere  responsibilities  of  a  union 
to  its  members,  but  definite  public  responsibilities ;  duties  which  we  owe 

the  community  and  duties  which  we  owe  our  countries _ The  bigger 

the  Union  the  greater  the  responsibility.”** 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  labor  and 
management  pertaining  to  collective  bargaining  shall  be  defined  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  primary  purpose  of  that  enactment 
was  to  remove  the  restraints  which  prevented  collective  bargaining 

President  Truman’s  Message  of  December  3,  1945  to  Congress,  quoting  his 
opening  remarks  to  the  Labor  Management  Conference. 

21  ^e  17  L.  R.  R.  454,  "Labor-Management  Conference:  Postlude." 

2*  See  !7  L.  R.  R.  311,  "Labor-Management  Parley:  Curtain  Rises." 

2*  See  Rights  and  Duties,  by  Philip  Murray.  Christian  Culture  Press,  1943, 
pg.  22,  23. 
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from  becoming  a  reality.  Consequently,  the  Wagner  Act  matched  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize  with  the  duty  of  employers  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively.  The  right  to  strike  was  preserved,  as  a  proper  economic 
sanction,  but  it  does  not  follow,  for  instance,  that  labor’s  duty  to  avoid 
lawlessness  was  thereby  extinguished. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  established  an  objective;  its  goal 
is  genuine  collective  bargaining.  Unfortunately,  this  objective  is  some¬ 
times  viewed  in  a  narrow  sense  as  being  only  the  goal  of  labor.  By 
adopting  a  policy  of  opposition  to  collective  bargaining  many  segment 
of  industry  for  years  deprived  themselves  of  any  definite  constructive 
industrial  relations  program.  Many  rounds  were  wasted  in  useless 
firing  at  the  validity  of  the  Wagner  Act.  Enlightened  management 
today  is  conscious  that  it  needs  a  program ;  hence  it  seeks  to  define  its 
own  rights  and  to  fix  the  responsibilities  of  labor.  Enlightened  labor  is 
conscious,  too,  that  it  cannot  confine  itself  to  narrow  class  objectives  nor 
fail  to  measure  up  to  the  dignity  of  its  status.  But  difficulties  remain 
and  a  great  deal  of  collective  effort  will  be  required  before  there  is 
evolved  something  akin  to  a  complete  science  of  industrial  relations. 

Labor,  management  and  government  are  currently  appealing  to 
the  public  in  efforts  to  enlist  the  public  support  on  given  industrial 
issues.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  If  all  sides  are  becoming  conscious  of  a 
duty  to  the  public  as  w-ell  as  self,  and  important  step  is  being  taken  to¬ 
ward  the  injection  of  ethics  into  industrial  relations,  the  absence  of 
which,  or  the  failure  to  correlate  rights  and  duties,  is  perhaps  funda¬ 
mentally  the  greatest  contributing  cause  of  industrial  disturbances. 

Lawyers  practicing  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations  .should  find 
of  interest  the  recent  action  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  opposing  compulsory  arbitration;  in  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  section  on  labor  law  within  the  As.sociation,  and  in 
favoring  the  establishment  of  standards  of  conduct  in  industrial  re¬ 
lations.  The  resolution  advocates  the  study  of  the  law  of  labor  relations 
as  a  science  and  calls  upon  members  to  endeavor  “to  define  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  based  upon  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  labor  and  industry; 
and,  through  such  cooperation,  promote  justice,  human  welfare,  and 
industrial  peace  and  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  law.”** 

As  society  generally  interests  and  educates  itself  in  the  science  of 
industrial  relations  increasing  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  make  for 
broader  understanding,  which  in  turn  will  generate  confidence  and  pro¬ 
mote  cooperation.  But  labor  and  industry  should  take  the  iniative  in 
working  out  through  collective  action,  with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
all  parties,  their  respective  positions  and  functions  in  society.  They 
can  only  do  so  when  they  meet  upon  terms  of  equality  and  with  sincerity 
of  purpose. 


2*  See  17  L.  R.  R.  540  "Forced  Submission  to  Arbitration  Opposed.” 
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Conculsion. 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  establish  that  any 
form  of  legislation  is  suited  to  implement  the  process  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  where  work  stoppages  occur.  Such  stoppages  indicate  a  break-  j 
down  or  failure  in  collective  bargaining.  This  article  is  concerned  with 
some  of  the  important  reasons  for  such  breakdown.  In  tracing  the  effect  ■ 
of  certain  attitudes  affecting  collective  bargaining  an  attempt  has  been  ; 
made  to  show  that  what  has  actually  happened  to  collective  bargaining  i 

is  that  it  has  not  been  given  a  fair  test.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  j 

attach  specific  blame  to.  either  labor  or  indu-stry.  The  purpose  has  been  | 

to  analyze  the  situation  in  the  light  of  a  conviction  that  collective  bar-  ] 
gaining  will  promote  industrial  harmony  if  labor  and  management  i 
explore  the  process  with  an  honset  view  to  making  it  work.  To  do  so  ! 

they  will  have  to  accept  each  other  not  with  an  air  of  resentment  as  if  ■ 

dealing  with  intermeddlers  or  outsiders  but  as  mutually  interested 
parties  affected  by  mutual  problems.  This  may  be  idealism,  but  it  is 
better  than  regimentation  or  dictatorship.  Labor  and  industry  have 
it  within  their  power  to  make  collective  bargaining  work.  Neither  one 
alone  can  make  it  work.  In  some  matters  the  two  acting  jointly  cannot 
be  succesful,  if  the  issues  are  such  that  government  too  must  act.  But 
if  labor  and  industry  do  not  act  jointly  in  handling  the  va.st  volume  of  I 
details  relating  to  industrial  life  the  government  will  be  forced  to  under-  j 
take  such  regulation,  even  though  it  cannot  hope  to  match  the  immedi¬ 
ate  parties  themselves  in  ability  to  handle  the  affairs  of  their  own  lives. 

There  is  a  challenge  in  current  economic  developments.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  either  labor  or  industry  will  remain  static.  These  are 
days  of  development  and  progress.  But  as  new  demands  are  presented,  | 
industry  and  labor  can  resolve  them  only  if  they  have  the  will  to  do  so. 

John  Morgan  Davis  i| 

J.  Charles  Short 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  j| 

January  12,  1946.  | 
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Notes  end  Comments 

Notes  on  Commission  Common  Carrier  Activities 

While  radio  matters  may  have  appeared  to  be  the  principal  matters 
on  the  Commission’s  airenda  during?  the  past  few  months,  it  has  con¬ 
sidered  many  important  matters  in  the  common  carrier  field. 

Since  the  end  of  ♦he  war  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific,  international 
carriers  have  been  granted  numerous  authorizations  to  establish  new 
circuits  and  to  reestablish  both  radiotelegraph  and  radiotelephone  cir¬ 
cuits  which  had  been  inoperative  because  of  the  war.  Communication 
circuits  have  been  established  between  the  United  States  and  various 
cities  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Far  East.  The  Commission,  in  author¬ 
izing  the  establishment  of  certain  of  these  circuits,  has  included  in  the 
licenses  conditions  specifying  the  rates  to  be  filed  by  the  carriers. 

Rate  Raductiont. 

Early  in  December  the  Commis.sion  announced  reduction  in  inter- 
sate  telephone  rates  estimated  to  aggregate  approximately  $20,000,000 
annually.  The  principal  reductions  were  in  telephone  rates  for  dis¬ 
tances  between  340  and  2,140  miles.  Reductions  were  also  made  in 
certain  short  haul  rates  for  distances  of  less  than  40  miles  in  teletype¬ 
writer  exchange  service  for  distances  beyond  350  miles  and  in  private 
telephone,  telegfaph  and  telephotograph  rates.  These  reductions  are 
to  become  effective  February  1,  1946. 

Numerous  reductions  or  adjustments  of  international  telephone 
and  telegraph  rati*s  between  the  United  States  and  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  the  Far  East,  have  also  been  effectuated  by  meanf^of  license 
conditions,  formal  investigations,  and  conferences  between  carriers  and 
the  (’ommission.  Reductions  have  also  been  made  in  international 
telephone  rates  to  Alaska.  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  estimated  to  ag¬ 
gregate  between  $400,000  to  $500,000  annually. 

Conferences. 

Two  international  communication  conferences,  at  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Commission  were  delegates,  have  been  held  during  recent 
months.  The  Third  Inter-American  Radio  Conference  was  held  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  September  1945.  The  conference  considered  and  adopted 
certain  recommendations  regarding  telecommunication  rates  and  ser¬ 
vices.  and  made  recommendations  for  further  study  with  respect  to 
other  communication  problems.  The  rate  principles  adopted  provide 
for  equality  of  service  and  rates  for  all  users  and  reasonable  and  equit¬ 
able  telecommunication  rates  including  terminal  and  transit  charges. 
The  conference  also  agreed  on  recommendations  proposing  reductions 
in  telecommunication  rates  as  much  as  reasonably  possible,  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  fixed  text  greeting  and  condolence  services,  the  adoption  of  an 
international  monetary  unit  in  order  that  equal  rates  in  both  directions 
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over  the  same  routes  may  be  established,  and  further  studies  in  prepara* 
tion  for  the  next  International  Telecommunications  Conference. 

In  late  November  and  early  December  the  Bermuda  Telecommuni¬ 
cation  Conference  was  held  to  consider  communication  problems  com¬ 
mon  to  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire.  Delegates  from  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa,  India, 
and  Southern  Rhodesia  attended  the  conference.  An  agreement  was 
concluded  with  respect  to  existing  direct  radiotelegraph  circuits,  the 
establishment  of  certain  new  direct  radiotelegraph  circuits,  general 
conditions  for  establishing  direct  radiotelegraph  circuits,  the  discour¬ 
agement  of  exclusive  agreements  held  by  communication  companies 
for  direct  radio  circuits,  the  handling  of  transit  traffic,  the  ceiling  rates 
for  full-rate  telegrams,  CDE  messages,  other  commercial  messages  and 
press  messages,  terminal  and  transit  charges,  division  of  tolls,  the  use 
of  the  dollar-sterling  monetary'  standard  instead  of  the  gold  franc  stand¬ 
ard,  the  use  of  private  point-to-point  channels  for  press  traffic,  the  re¬ 
ception  of  multiple  address  press  radio  communications,  and  principles 
to  foster  and  promote  communication  by  cable. 

The  Commission  has  held  several  conferences  with  American  inter¬ 
national  carriers  regarding  rates  and  services.  In  October  the  Commis¬ 
sion  held  a  conference  with  the  international  carriers  for  the  purpose 
of  a.scertaining  the  views  of  the  carriers  with  respect  tu  whether  rules 
should  be  adopted  to  require  the  carriers  to  submit  contracts  with  for¬ 
eign  carriers  or  admini.strations  to  the  Commission  before  their  execu¬ 
tion.  With  two  exceptions  the  carriers  took  the  position  that  they 
should  not  be  restricted  in  their  negotiations  with  foreign  carriers  and 
administrations  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule.  In  December  the  Com¬ 
mission  announced  that  carriers  would  not  be  required  to  submit  con¬ 
tracts  of  this  character  prior  to  their  execution.  The  Commission  also 
announced  that  certain  information  regarding  negotiations  by  interna¬ 
tional  carriers  should  be  filed  monthly  instead  of  on  a  current  basis. 

On  October  22  a  conference  was  held  between  representatives  of  the 
F.C.C.  and  representatives  of  radiomarine  and  international  carriers 
to  consider  reduction  in  radiomarine  messages  and  other  related  matters. 
As  of  September  1  the  Navy  lifted  restrictions  on  ship-to-shore  com¬ 
munications  which  had  been  restricted  during  the  war. 

A  conference  was  also  held  on  October  23  to  consider  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  certain  flat  international  press  rates. 

Radio  Liconsos  for  Common  Carriort. 

The  Commission  has  issued  several  radio  licenses  to  communication 
carriers  during  the  past  several  months  which  indicate  that  radio  will 
become  more  important  in  the  domestic  communication  field.  Among 
others,  licenses  have  been  issued  to  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  to  construct  seven  experimental  point-to-point  radio 
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Stations  with  terminals  at  New  York  ('ity  and  Boston.  The  Commission 
has  also  granted  several  Bell  System  companies  construction  permits 
for  experimental  radiotelephone  mobile  service.  The  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  has  received  experimental  licenses  to  construct 
twenty-two  terminal  and  intermediate  relay  stations  for  radio  circuits 
between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Pittsburgh.  These 
authorizations  are  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  postwar  plans  of  Western 
Union  announced  in  October  to  establish  a  nationwide  radiotelegraph 
network  and  to  make  extensive  use  of  telefax,  automatic  reperforator 
switching  and  wire  carrier  systems. 

Sound  Recording  Devices. 

The  use  of  sound  recording  devices  in  connection  with  interstate 
and  foreign  message  toil  telephone  service,  and  the  tariff  regulations  of 
certain  telephone  carriers  which  appear  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such  de¬ 
vices,  will  be  considered  in  a  bearing  scheduled  for  January  10,  1946. 
The  Commission  order  of  investigation  discloses  that  the  specific  matters 
to  be  considered  include  the  extent  of  use  and  the  need  and  demand 
for  such  devices,  the  extent  to  which  such  devices  might  impair  the 
privacy  or  quality  of  telephone  service,  the  apparatus  or  methods  which 
might  be  employed  to  inform  telephone  subscribers  of  the  use  of  such 
devices,  the  lawfulness  of  tariff  provisions  prohibiting  the  use  of  such 
devices  and  the  desirability  of  prescribing  other  regulations,  the  rela¬ 
tionship,  if  any,  of  Section  605  of  the  ('ommunications  Act  to  the  use 
of  such  devices,  and  the  need  for  legislation  to  regulate  the  use  of  such 
devices. 

O.  C. 
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In  .June,  1944,  the  FCC  granted  without  a  hearing  the  application 
of  Fetzer  Broadcasting  Company  for  a  new  local  broadcast  station  on 
1230kc  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  At  the  same  time  it  designated  for 
hearing  the  mutually  exclusive  application  of  Ashbacker  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration,  licensee  of  Station  WKBZ,  Muskegon,  Mich,,  to  change  frequen¬ 
cy  from  1490kc  to  r230kc.  Ashbacker  thereupon  filed  a  petition  for 
hearing  and  rehearing  of  the  Fetzer  grant,  which  was  denied  by  the 
Commission  in  a  decision  maintaining  that  the  WKBZ  application  bad 
not  been  denied  but  had  only  been  designated  for  hearing;  that  peti¬ 
tioner  would  have  full  opportunity  at  its  hearing  to  show  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  WKBZ  operation  would  better  serve  public  interest  than  the 
Fetzer  grant ;  and  that  the  latter  grant  did  not  preclude  the  (’ommissioii 
from  later  modifying  the  grant  or  taking  any  other  action  it  found  to 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

Ashbacker  thereupon  filed  notice  of  appeal  in  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  provisions  of  Section  402  (b) 
(2)  of  the  Communications  Act.  This  appeal  was  dismissed  without 
opinion,  upon  the  grant  of  a  motion  of  the  Commission  alleging  want 
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of  juristliction  of  the  Court  to  entertain  the  appeal.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  thereupon  granted  petitioner  a  writ  of 
certiorari. 

By  a  5-2  decision  rendered  December  3,  1945,  the  Supreme  Court 
in  an  opinion  by  Douglas,  J.  reversed  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  upheld 
the  contention  of  the  petitioner  (1)  That  it  had  standing  to  appeal, 
under  Section  402  (b)  (2)  of  the  Act,  as  a  “person  aggrieved  or  whose 
interests  are  adversely  affected”  by  the  Commission  action,  and  (2) 
That  the  grant  without  a  hearing  of  the  mutually  exclusive  application 
of  Fetzer  had  the  necessary  effect  of  a  denial  of  the  WKBZ  application 
without  a  hearing  in  controvention  of  the  second  provision  of  Section 
309  (a)  of  the  Act  requiring  a  hearing  before  denial  of  an  application 
for  a  station  license. 

The  Court  holds  that  the  first  provision  of  309  (a)  authorizing  the 
Commission  “upon  examination”  to  grant  an  application  for  station 
license  if  it  determines  that  “public  interest,  convenience  or  necessity 
would  be  served”  by  the  grant,  cannot  support  the  grant  of  one  of  two 
mutually  exclusive  applications  in  view  of  the  hearing  requirements  of 
the  second  provision  of  309  (a).  Said  the  Court: 

"Congress  has  granted  applicants  a  right  to  a  hearing  on  their  applications 

for  station  licenses .  where  two  bona  fide  applications  are  mutually 

exclusive,  the  grant  of  one  without  a  hearing  to  both  deprives  the  loser  of  the 
opportunity  which  Congress  chose  to  give  him." 

A  dissenting  opinion  by  Frankfurter,  J.  in  which  Rutledge,  J. 
concurs  concedes  that  it  may  be  a  wise  policy  to  require  that  the  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  should  give  a  public  bearing  for  all  multiple 
applications  before  granting  any,  but  maintains  that  under  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act  Congress  has  not  expressed  this  policy.  The  dissent 
takes  the  position  that  the  case  should  be  returned  to  the  Commission 
with  direction  that  Ashbacker  be  given  an  “appropriate  hearing”  with¬ 
out  having  to  bear  the  burden  of  proving  an  issue  which  manifestly 
cannot  be  met — i.e.,  that  the  grant  of  the  Ashbacker  application  would 
not  cause  interference  with  the  Fetzer  station.  If  upon  such  a  hearing 
Ashbacker  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  its  application  over  that  of 
Fetzer,  then  the  dissent  maintains  that  under  the  Act  the  Commission 
should  modify  the  Fetzer  grant,  which  grant  was  construed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  its  decision  on  the  petition  for  hearing  or  rehearing  to  be 
only  conditional. 

The  dissent  is  based  on  the  theory  that  administrative  agencies 
created  by  Congress  should  be  allowed  unlimited  latitude  of  procedural 
action  so  long  as  specific  statutory  boundaries  are  not  overstepped.  This 
theory  requires  that  the  well  established  procedural  safeguards  assuring 
due  process  of  law,  which  have  been  built  up  through  generations  of 
jurisprudence  in  England  and  America,  be  di.sregarded  if  not  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  statute  in  order  that  none  of  the  “conventional  judicial  pro¬ 
cedures”' shall  hamper  the  administrative  process. 
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Such  a  theory,  applied  in  a  case  like  the  instant  one,  can  do  much  to 
undermine  the  intejfrity  of  the  administrative  process  which  experience 
has  proven  such  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  government.  The  deeply 
ingrained  sense  of  fair  play  and  equality  under  the  law,  which  is  an 
American  heritage,  clashes  sharply  with  administrative  action  which 
professes  to  grant  a  hearing  to  determine  the  merits  of  an  application 
but  at  the  same  time  makes  the  hearing  a  sham  by  the  grant  of  a  mutual¬ 
ly  exclusive  application. 

But  in  this  case  there  fortunately  is  more  than  a  sense  of  fair  play 
and  equal  justice  upon  which  to  base  the  majority  opinion  reversing 
the  Commission  and  the  Lower  Court.  There  is  the  specific  statutory 
requirement  of  the  second  provision  of  309  (a)  that  applicants  shall  be 
afforded  “an  opportunity  to  be  heard”  before  a  decision  shall  finally 
be  made  whether  public  interest,  convenience  or  necessity  would  be 
served  by  the  granting  thereof.  It  is  submitted  that  the  majority  opin¬ 
ion  views  the  case  in  its  true  perspective  in  piercing  the  veneer  of  the 
barren  hearing  the  Commission  tendered  Ashbacker  and  in  holding  that 
the  two  applications  must  be  heard  in  a  consolidated  proceeding  to  de¬ 
termine  their  comparative  merits  before  a  grant  of  either  may  be  made 
under  the  Act. 

J.  P.  S. 


Book  Review 

Paul  A.  Walker  Op  The  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
By  Walter  B.  Emery.*  Washington,  D,  C. :  Lancaster  Press,  Inc.  1945. 
Pp.  105. 

Mr.  Emery’s  book,  styled  as  “an  appreciation”,  appears  at  an 
appropriate  time.  Commi.ssioner  Walker  on  November  16,  1945,  was 
inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  by  the  Oklahoma  Memorial  Association, 
an  honor  accorded  him  and  three  others  for  “outstanding  contributions 
to  the  State  and  Nation.” 

This  short  biographical  sketch  traces  the  career  of  Paul  A.  Walker 
from  hunible  beginnings  on  a  farm  in  western  Pennsylvania  through 
early  schooling  to  his  enrollment  in  the  University  of  Chicago  on  a 
scholarship  awarded  as  a  result  of  his  high  school  commencement  speech 
on  the  “evils  of  monopoly”.  In  order  to  meet  expenses  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty,  Mr.  Walker  performed  various  jobs  on  the  campus  and  during  his 
last  year  took  a  position  as  an  in-structor  in  a  nearby  high  school. 
Thereafter  he  moved  to  Shawnee,  Oklahoma  in  1905,  two  years  before 
Oklahoma  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  served  as  principal  of  the 
local  high  school.  He  entered  the  first  law  class  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  obtained  his  degree  in  1912.  After  being  defeated  by  a 
narrow  margin  as  candidate  for  county  judge,  Mr.  Walker  engaged  in 
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private  practice  for  several  years  in  Shawnee,  and  in  1915  was  selected 
as  attorney  for  the  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission  in  which  capaci¬ 
ty  he  served  until  1930. 

Mr.  Emery’s  book  outlines  Mr.  Walker’s  career  as  an  ardent  advo¬ 
cate  of  non-discriminatory  freight  rates,  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  lower  rates  for  all  utility  services  and  cooperation  between 
state  and  federal  regulatory  agencies.  His  success  as  the  Commission’s 
counsel  in  many  bitter  legal  battles  culminated  in  election  in  1930  as  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  Corporation  (’ommission.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  appointed  chairman  by  the  other  two  members  and  continued  his 
struggle  against  discriminatory  practices  and  excessive  charges  by  the 
various  utilities  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

As  outlined  by  the  author  Mr.  Walker’s  desire  for  greater  coopera¬ 
tion  between  state  and  federal  regulatory  commissions  as  a  means  of 
as.suring  more  effective  regulation  of  far-flung  enterprises  led  to  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934.  lie  testified  in 
support  of  the  bill  and  soon  after  its  enactment  was  appointed  by  the 
President  as  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  new  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  The  balance  of  Mr. 
Emerj^’s  book  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Walker’s  career  with  the  Commission, 
his  participation  in  the  investigation  of  the  telephone  industry  in  1936 
and  1937,  the  investigation  of  the  radio  broadcasting  chains,  and  oth*‘r 
matters  with  which  most  practitioners  before  the  Commission  are  famil¬ 
iar. 

Besides  narrating  the  high  points  in  his  career  as  a  public  official, 
the  biography  gives  the  reader  interesting  side  lights  on  Commissioner 
Walker’s  interest  in  football,  his  philosophy  on  the  value  of  college 
fraternities,  his  interest  in  dramatics,  and  so  on.  One  interesting  note 
relates  to  the  circumstances  confronting  Mr.  Walker  while  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  Needing  money  to  complete  his  college  course  he 
was  offered  a  position  as  English  and  History  instructor  at  the  high 
school  in  Charleston,  Illinois.  The  offer  came  on  Saturday  and  required 
him  to  report  for  duty  the  following  Monday.  However,  his  final  ex¬ 
amination  in  English  history  was  also  scheduled  for  Monday.  Being 
unable  to  locate  his  profes.sor  and  arrange  a  special  examination  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon.  Mr.  Walker  went  to  his  classroom,  wrote  a  series  of  ten 
questions  on  the  blackboard  and  started  answering  them.  He  wrote 
feverishly  for  two  hours  but  discovered  he  would  be  unable  to  answer 
all  questions  in  time  to  catch  his  train.  Undaunted,  he  wrote  at  the  top 
of  the  blackboard,  “Answer  any  eight  of  the  ten  questions’’.  This  he 
did,  wrote  a  note  explaining  his  predicament  to  the  instructor,  and 
rushed  to  the  railroad  station.  He  received  an  A  in  the  course. 

— C.  R.  R. 
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Commission  Activities 

(luuiffeM  In  Hearing  Proceduro: 

On  December  5,  1945,  the  Commission  announced  certain  changes 
in  the  hearing  procedure  as  applied  to  broadcast  cases.  The  changes, 
which  will  remain  in  effect  until  further  notice,  are: 

1.  Petitions  to  Petitions  to  intervene  must  be  filed  with  the 

Commission  not  later  than  15  days  after  the  issues  in  the  hearing  have  first 
been  made  public.  Any  person  desiring  to  file  a  petition  after  such  15  days 
must  Mt  forth  the  reason  why  it  was  not  possible  to  file  the  petition  within  the 
prescribed  15  days.  Unless  good  cause  is  shown  for  delay  in  filing,  the  petition 
will  not  be  granted. 

2.  Motion  to  Enlarge  the  Issues. — Motions  to  enlarge  the  issues  must  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  not  later  than  15  days  after  the  issues  in  the  hearing 
have  first  been  made  public.  Any  person  desiring  to  file  a  motion  to  enlarge 
the  issues  after  such  15  days  must  set  forth  the  reason  why  it  was  not  possible 
to  file  the  motion  to  enlarge  the  issues  within  the  prescribed  15  days.  Unless 
good  cause  is  shown  for  delay  in  filing,  the  motion  to  enlarge  the  issues  will 
not  be  granted. 

3.  Proposed  Findings. — In  general,  parties  will  not  be  required  to  file  pro¬ 
posed  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  with  the  Commission  unless  they 
are  specifically  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Commission.  The  non-filing  of  such 
proposed  findings  where  there  is  no  direction  by  the  Commission  that  they  be 
filed  will  not  constitute  a  waiver  by  the  parties  of  any  rights.  Any  party  not 
directed  to  file  proposed  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  may  do  so  if 
he  desires  by  notifying  the  Commission  of  his  intention  before  the  record  is 
closed. 

Although  there  has  been  no  formal  pronouncement  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  it  is  a  fact  that  certain  Commissioners  and  others  designated 
to  preside  at  hearings  have  recently  evolved  a  practice  of  holding  pre- 
hearing  conferences  where  it  is  thought  that  any  simplification  of  the 
issues  or  of  the  general  presentation  of  the  cases  might  be  accomplished. 
It  is  known  that  in  several  instances  such  conferences  have  proved  very 
beneficial.  It  is  certainly  a  commendable  practice. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  note  that  during  the  summer  the  Bar 
As-soeiation.  through  its  Committee  on  Practice  and  Procedure,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Commission  recommendations  looking  toward  the  adoption 
of  a  “Pre-hearing  Procedure”  and  also  the  elimination  of  the  require¬ 
ment  regarding  proposed  findings  (and  making  them  optional)  except 
where  requested  by  the  Presiding  Officer.  (See  P.  C.  Bar  Journal, 
June,  1945,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  2,  pp.  60-61.) 


WilUjin  H.  Wills,  N«w  Commitsionsr. 

Ex-Governor  William  H.  Wills,  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  took  his 
oath  of  office  July  23  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  to  succeed  Norman  S.  Case.  He  is  a  Republican. 

He  was  appointed  by  President  Truman  on  June  13,  and  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate  on  July  12. 
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The  new  Commissioner  served  two  terms  as  Governor  of  Vermont — 
from  1941  to  1943  and  from  1943  to  1945.  He  was  born  in  Chica^^o  on 
October  26,  1882,  of  Vermont  parents  who  returned  to  Vermont  with 
him  when  he  was  still  a  small  boy.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Vermont  and  has  honorary  LL.D.  degrees  from  Norwich 
University,  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  Middlebury  College.  He 
was  in  the  dry  goods  business  from  1900  to  1915  when  he  entered  the 
real  estate  business.  He  has  been  president  of  the  William  H.  Wills 
Insurance  Agency,  Inc.,  Bennington.  Vermont,  since  1928.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  County  National  Bank. 

Commissioner  Wills  began  his  piolitical  career  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  1929-31  term  as  a  member  of  the  Vermont  State  Hou.se  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  was  a  State  Senator  from  1931  to  1935,  president  pro 
tern  from  1935  to  1937.  He  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1937 
and  Governor  in  1941,  was  re-elected  in  1943. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Vermont  Soldiers  home  and  the  Vermont 
Junior  College,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Dioce^  of 
Vermont  (Episcopalian) ;  corporator  of  the  H.  W.  Putnam  Hospital, 
director  of  the  Goshen  Camp  for  Crippled  Children.  He  is  Junior 
Warden  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  (Episcopalian)  of  Bennington,  a  32nd 
degree  Mason,  past  potentate  of  Cairo  Temple,  Odd  Fellow,  a  member 
of  the  Elks  and  a  member  of  the  Bennington  Business  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Comissioner  Wills  was  married  to  Hazel  McLeod  in  1914.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Anne,  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Stanlev  Pike,  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 


FCC  IngiiiMn  and  Attornays  at  Closa  of  1945. 

Enginooring  Dapartmont. 

George  P.  Adair.  Chief  Engineer. 

Asst,  to  Chief  Engineer;  Virgil  R.  Simpson. 

John  A.  Willoughby,  Asst.  Chief  Engineer  (Chief,  Broadcast  Division) 

Edward  E.  Hale,  Asst.  Chief  Engineer  (Chief,  Common  Carrier  Division). 
George  E.  Sterling,  Asst.  Chief,  Engineer  (Chief,  RID). 

Asst.  Chief,  RID:  Stacy  W.  Norman. 

William  N.  Krebs,  Chief,  Safety  &  Sp^ial  Services  Division. 

Marion  H.  Woodward.  Chief,  International  Division. 

Lynde  P.  Wheeler,  Principal  Physicist  (Chief,  Technical  Information  Division). 
Gmrge  S.  Turner,  Chief,  Field  Division. 

Asst.  Chief,  Field  Division;  Kenneth  G.  Oark. 

Enginaart. 


Edward  W.  Allen.  Jr. 
Daniel  Arnold 
James  E.  Barr 
Ernest  R.  Blankenship 
C.  M.  Braum 
Frank  W.  Cook 
Curtis  B.  Plummer 


.Marvin  A.  Price 
L.  C.  Quaintance 
Edward  F,  Vandivere 
George  V.  Waldo 
R.  D.  Jones 
John  C.  Peterson 
Elton  D.  Davis 
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Willard  J.  Beale 

.\rnold  G.  Skrivseth 

William  F.  Bradley 

Ernest  E.  Trafton 

George  B.  Donohue 

Sam  Payne 

.Mfred  L.  de  la  Croix 

Wm.  E.  Dulin 

George  J.  Dempsey 

.Arthur  T.  Caplen 

P.  Howard  Duckworth 

.\.  L.  McIntosh 

George  L.  Gadea 

Malcolm  G.  Moses 

C  E.  Goeking 

Ralph  J.  Renton 

A.  L.  Kreis 

Paul  V.  Overmyer 

Howard  C.  Looney 

Braxton  Peele 

Carl  W.  Lober 

George  J.  Ikelman 

Theodore  R.  McCartney 

John  D.  Fulmer 

K.  Neal  McNaughton 

Glenn  E.  West 

Carl  T.  Nuhn 

Charles  0.  Wilson 

Hart  S.  Cowperthwait 

Paul  W.  Gilligan 

John  C.  Currie 

Thomas  L.  Heron 

Robert  C.  Weston 

Ralph  H.  Garrett 

Joseph  H.  Wooford 

George  B.  Bairey 

A.  Prose  Walker 

Leslie  E.  Kulberg 

Frank  V.  Higgins 

Kosmo  J.  AfTanasiev 

Wallace  E.  Johnson 

James  T.  Kyne 

Harold  G.  Weiler 

Herman  Garlan 

Eldridge  Willey 

Ernest  D.  Herider 

Warren  Stickler 

Law  Dapartment. 


Rosel  H.  Hyde,  General  Counsel. 

Benedict  P.  Cottone,  Assistant  General  Counsel. 
Vernon  L.  Wilkinson,  Assistant  General  Counsel. 
Harry  M.  Plotkin,  Assistant  General  Counsel. 


Attorneyn. 


Fanney  Litvin 

Maurice  W.  Wihton 

Hilda  D.  Shea 

William  Bauer 

Norman  Case,  Jr. 

Hugh  B.  Hutchinson 

Maurice  Barnes 

Samuel  Miller 

Walter  Emery 

David  H.  Deibler 

Charles  Hubert 

Paul  Dobin 

Max  H.  Aronson 

Arnold  D.  Berkeley 

George  Harrington 

Vincent  B.  Welch 

Harold  E.  Mott 

Raymond  Sawyer 

Tyler  Berry 

Robert  M.  Fenton 

Bernard  Koteen 

Violet  L.  Haley 

Elizabeth  Smith 

John  H.  McAllister 

Lester  Spillane 

Pasquale  Valicenti 

Robert  Koteen 

John  E.  Wicker 

Robert  H.  Alford 

Margaret  Connolly 

Albert  M.  Hall 

David  C.  Adams 

Theodore  Mallyck 

Harold  J.  Cohen 

David  S.  Stevens 

Abe  L.  Stein 

Fred  J.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Arthur  Gladstone 

Annie  N.  Huntting 

Harriet  A.  Simons 

Geoffrey  Canning 

Edward  M.  Brecher 

Max  D.  Paglin 

Raymond  Lewis 

Bernard  Strassburg 

Philip  Bergson 

Bernice  K.  Harvey 

Joseph  M.  Kittner . 

Max  Goldman 

Leo  Resnick 

Erich  Sax] 

Jeremiah  Courtney 
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Association  Activities 

Exccufiv*  CemniittM  Actioas. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  October  31,  1945,  the  Executive  Committee 
considered  the  invitations  which  had  been  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Bar  to  join  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  The  following 
action  was  taken : 

“Upon  motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried,  the  action 
taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  December  I,  1939,  in  approving  and 
adopting  the  following  resolution  in  the  report  dated  November  27,  1939,  of 
the  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics  and  Grievances  was  reaffirmed: 

‘Resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Committee  that  the  general  proprie¬ 
ties  of  the  situation  do  not  justify  or  warrant  members  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Bar  Association  in  becoming  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters.'” 

Hon.  Justin  Miller,  President  of  NAB,  was  advised  of  this  action  and 
he  indicated  his  intention  to  take  appropriate  action  when  the  NAB 
Board  next  met. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  on  November  28, 
1945,  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  fixed  for 
4:30  Friday  afternoon,  January  11,  1946,  in  the  Congressional  Room 
of  the  Hotel  Statler,  to  be  followed  by  the  annual  dinner  at  seven 
o’clock.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
banquet  committee  consisting  of  Willard  D.  Egolf,  Chairman,  Dwight 
E.  Rorer,  E.  D.  Johnston,  John  C.  Spearman,  and  Frank  U.  Fletcher. 

|amM  H.  Hanky. 

In  respectful  memory  of  James  H.  Hanley,  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Federal  Communications  Bar  Journal  reprints  the  notice  of  his 
death  which  appeared  in  Broadcasting  Magazine  of  July  16: 

James  H.  Hanley,  64,  member  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
1933-35,  died  last  Monday  at  his  home  in  Westchester  Apartments. 
Washington.  He  was  a  special  attorney  with  the  anti-trust  division  of 
the  Dept,  of  Justice. 

lie  was  named  to  the  FRC  by  President  Roosevelt  after  long 
service  to  the  Democratic  party  in  Nebraska.  After  the  FCC  replaced 
the  FRC  in  1935  he  practiced  radio  law,  going  to  Justice  about  a  year 
ago. 

A  graduate  of  Creighton  College  of  Law  in  1910,  he  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  late  Rep.  C.  O.  Loebeck,  Nebraska  Democrat,  from  1911  to 
1919.  He  practiced  law  in  Omaha  until  1922  and  was  State  prohibition 
director  for  two  years.  In  1929  and  1930  he  was  one  of  the  first  or¬ 
ganizers  of  Roosevelt  clubs  in  the  Midwest. 

Surviving  are  his  widow;  three  sons,  James  and  Thomas  Hanley, 
both  members  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  John  Hanley,  in  the  Navy, 
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Louii  C.  CaldwtII  Host  at  Special  Maating. 

On  the  evening  of  October  5,  1945  the  Association  held  a  special 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Louis  G.  Caldwell,  Past  PCBA  President,  to 
consider  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  pursuant  to 
notice  duly  mailed. 

Following  a  buffet  supper  provided  by  the  host,  the  meeting  was 
held  in  the  library  of  the  Caldwell  home,  with  President  Eliot  C.  Lovett 
presiding.  Changes  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  adopted  as 
proposed  by  the  Special  Committee  and  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  as  amended,  will  be  found 
in  a  special  supplement  to  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Speaker  of  the  evening  was  Justin  Miller,  former  Associate  Ju.stice 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
was  on  October  1  inauguarated  as  President  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters.  Judge  Miller  reported  on  conditions  as  he  found  them 
in  Europe,  broadcast  and  civilian- wise,  when  he  toured  the  continent 
for  thirty  days  with  a  company  of  broadcasters,  as  guests  of  the  War 
Department.  His  graphic  description  and  retentive  memory  of  condi¬ 
tions  and  factors  in  the  field  of  broadcasting  won  praise  from  all  pres¬ 
ent,  resulting  also  in  a  new  appreciation  of  the  American  sj^tem. 

Horace  L  Lohnot  Host  at  Bar  Picnic. 

On  July  14,  at  his  home  in  Vienna,  Virginia,  Past  President  Horace 
L.  Lohnes  was  host  at  a  picnic  for  members  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Bar  Association,  members  of  the  Federal  Communication^  Com¬ 
mission  and  their  associates,  officials  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  others  of  the  broadcasting  industry. 

A  comprehensive  schedule  of  outdoor  activity  was  cancelled  by 
rain  but  all  the  guests  found  haven  in  the  commodious  Lohnes  recreation 
‘*barn”,  where  cards,  ping  pong,  billards,  music  and  numerous  other 
indoor  pastimes  occupied  the  picnickers.  Atention  centered  chiefly  on 
eating  and  drinking,  however,  resulting  in  lawyer-like  disposal  of  every¬ 
thing  that  was  placed  before  the  assemblage. 

NinHi  Annual  Maating  and  Banquat  of  tha  Association. 

On  January  eleventh  the  Association  held  its  Ninth  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Wa.shington  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  Philip  Q.  Loucks  was  elected 
President.  In  accepting  the  office  Mr.  Loucks  said: 

“I  accept  the  post  to  which  I  have  been  elected  with  humility. 

I  aspire  to  serve  with  honor. 

Within  the  next  few  days  I  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 

Executive  Committee,  complete  all  Committee  appointments. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  lay  before  you  a  program  for 


I 

I 
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the  coming  year.  I  shall,  however,  have  some  suggestions  for  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  program  which  has  been  so  ably  carried  forward  by 
your  officers  and  directors  under  the  very  competent  leadership  of 
Eliot  Lovett. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  immediate  task  we  face  is  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  unprecedented  accumulation  of  applications  which 
has  resulted  from  the  war  years.  This  situation  presents  a  chall¬ 
enge  to  Commission  and  Bar  alike.  To  meet  this  challenge  I  shall 
pledge  the  cooperation  of  the  Bar  and  at  the  same  time  seek  the 
cooperation  of  the  Commission.  A  good  start  already  has  been 
made. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me.  I  promise  to  do  my  best.  I 
earnestly  solicit  your  help.  Let  us  strive  to  work  together  during 
the  busy  months  which  lie  ahead  in  the  interest  of  the  orderly  and 
expeditious  adminstration  of  the  Communications  Act  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  clients  we  are  bound  to  serve.” 

Elected  also  were  Carl  I.  Wheat,  1st  Vice  President ;  Reed  T.  Rollo, 
2nd  Vice  President;  William  A.  Porter,  Secretary;  Arthur  H.  Schroed- 
er.  Treasurer;  Ralph  A.  Van  Orsdel  and  Eliot  C,  Lovett,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  regular  business  meeting  was  followed  in  the  evening  with  a 
banquet  attended  by  approximately  three  hundred  members  and  guests, 
said  to  be  the  large-st  in  the  Association’s  history.  Honoring  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the  banqueters  also 
heard  Major  General  Frank  E.  Stoner,  Assistant  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
United  States  Army,  detail  the  record  of  outstanding  service  created 
during  the  war  by  the  Signal  Corps  in  cooperation  with  civilian  techni¬ 
cians  and  the  broadcasting  industry.  General  Stoner,  with  the  aid  of  a 
special  army  installation,  established  teletype  communications  direct 
from  the  speaker’s  table  with  Signal  Corps  headquarters  around  the 
world,  including  Manila,  Tokyo,  London  and  Berlin.  Greetings  were 
exchanged  and  many  personal  messages  were  sent  by  banquet  guests  to 
friends  at  the  distant  points.  The  entire  proceedings  were  thrown  on 
a  screen  which  reproduced  the  teletype  messages  as  they  came  over  the 
machine. 

From  7  to  9  P.M.  an  FM  demonstration  was  heard  through  develop¬ 
mental  FM  Station  W3XL,  98.9  megacycles,  Washington,  D.  C.,  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Everett  L.  Dillard,  licensee.  Thirty  minutes  of  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  entertainment  at  the  banquet  was  under  the  direction  of 
Dwight  E.  Rorer,  who  participated  also,  with  Gene  Archer,  Charles  F. 
Jeter  and  Sam  P.  Holland. 

Willard  D.  Egolf,  NAB  Special  Counsel,  was  banquet  Chairman, 
with  a  committee  consisting  of  Dwight  E.  Rorer,  E.  D.  Johnston,  John 
C.  Spearman  and  Frank  U.  Fletcher. 
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Members  of 

Federel  CommunicatioKS  Commission  Bar  Association 
as  of  December  1,  1945 


A. 

Affleck,  Gordon  Burt,  40  North  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Albertson,  Fred  W.,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ashby,  A.  L.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B. 

Bailey,  Clyde  S.,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Baker,  Philip  M.,  1 101  Earle  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 
*Baidwin,  James  W.,  $501  Lincoln  St.,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
Beebe,  Raymond  N.,  815  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Beelar,  Donald  C.,  914  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bennett,  Andrew  W.,  Edmunds  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Benton,  John  E.,  7411  New  Post  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Berkman,  Jack  N.,  706  Sinclair  Bldg.,  Steu^nville,  Ohio 
Bin^am,  Herbert  M.,  921  Tower  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bittinger,  Harvey  H.,  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
*Blanton,  William  N.  Jr.,  3020  Gulf  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas 
Booth,  R.  M.  Jr.,  6463  Grandvisto  Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Borut,  Frank,  222  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brady,  John  B..  701  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Brauner,  Julius,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  485  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Brenner,  Jacob,  393  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Bronson,  William  H.,  901  Commercial  Bldg.,  Shreveport,  La. 

♦Brown,  James  H.,  404  Quackenbos  Street,  N.E.,  Washington  11,  D.  C. 

Buchanan,  E.  Blaine,  James  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Burstein,  Herbert,  200  West  34th  Street,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

C. 

Caldwell,  Louis  G.,  914  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Callahan.  Leonard  D.,  475  5th  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Callister,  Reed  E.,  6W  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

•Cambron,  Charles  Ray,  355  Senate  Office  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Canfield,  Austin  F.,  637  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cannon,  David  H.,  650  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Carr,  John  P.,  Tower  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Carrigan,  Joe  B.,  Station  KWFT,  Kemp  Hotel,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
Carson,  Byron  G.,  501  Tower  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chopnick,  Max.  9  Eeast  46th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clagett,  John  F..  917  15th  Street.  N.W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Qeary,  Leslie  A.,  404  Stanislaus  County  Office  Bldg.,  Modesto.  Calif. 

Cohen,  Lester,  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Cohn,  Marcus.  201  Evans  Bldg.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Colin,  Ralph  F.,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Colladay,  b.  F.,  1331  G  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Conrad,  Edwin,  900  Gay  Bldg.,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Cowan,  Arthur  W.  A.,  238  South  13th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


•With  The  Armed  Forces, 
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Cowgill.  Harold  G..  1026  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington  $,  D.  C. 

Crook,  Omar  L,  $20  Shoreham,  Bldg.,  Washington  5.  D.  C. 

Curry,  John  R..  910  Shoreham  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D. 

Daly,  Harry  j..  Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 
David,  Alan  B.,  1317  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Davis,  John  Morgan.  1332  Lincoln  Liberty  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dechert,  Philip,  Tioga  and  C  Streets,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 

Dempsey,  William  j.,  815  15th  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Denslaw,  L.  Alton,  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Diamond,  Milton.  596  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. ' 

Diamond,  Sidney  A.,  2480  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C 
Dixon.  James  A.,  908  First  National  Bldg.,  Miami,  Florida 
Douglass.  J.  Darell,  Guardian  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Drain,  Dale  D.,  1422  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Driscoll,  H.  D.,  Suite  210,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dunbar.  Frank  C.,  3230  A.  1.  U.  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
♦Duvall.  Charles  F.,  902  Earle  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

E. 

Egolf,  Willard  D.,  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  1760  N.  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6.  D.  C. 

Emison,  John  Rabb,  500  Oliphant  Bldg.,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Etherton,  Seddon  L.,  1103  Michigan  Bank  Bldg.,  603  Woodard  Avenue.  Detroit  26, 
Michigan 

F. 

Feen,  A.  Pearley,  1 19  So.  Winooski  Avenue.  Burlington,  Vermont 
Fisher.  Ben  S..  Earle  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fletcher,  Frank  U.,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington  4,  D.  C 

Fly,  James  Lawrence,  Suite  1444,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

♦Foe,  Glen  H.,  Wright  Field,  TSJAG,  Dayton,  Ohio 
♦Foley,  James  F.,  1201  So.  Barton  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

Francis,  John  J.,  Raymond  Commerce  Bldg.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

C. 

♦Gallagher,  James  E.  Jr.,  1222  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Galliher,  O.  R.  Jr..  P.  O.  Box  #205,  Bristol,  Virginia 
Gardner,  Addison  L.  Jr.,  231  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

George.  Arthur  T.,  140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

George.  Carl  E.,  Hotel  Statler,  Geveland,  Ohio 
Gerrity,  Harry  J.,  1001  Hill  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gibbons,  John  F.,  67  Broad  Street.  New  York  4,  New  York 

•Gibbs,  Delbridge  L.,  Radio  Station  WFAA,  Dallas,  Texas 

Gollay,  Benjamin,  25  West  43rd  Street.  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Goodrich,  Fherre  F..  709  Electric  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Goodwin,  Bernard,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Spencer,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Granik,  Theodore.  1627  K.  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Green,  Alfred  A.,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida 
Griffith,  Kelley  E.,  914  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Guider.John  W.,  810  Colorado  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C 
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Haley.  Andrew  G..  1703  K  Street,  N.W..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Hall,  Charles  M.,  305  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hamlyn,  John  j.,  911  7th  Street,  Sacramento  4,  Calif. 

Hannon,  William  A..  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harmon,  Bert,  1775  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Harris,  C.  Walter,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry,  Laurence  W.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 

Hart,  David  A.,  815  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harter,  Dow  W.,  303  Hibbs  Bldg.,  Washington  5.  D.  C. 

Hausman,  Howard  L..  33-21  165th  Street.  Flushing,  L.  1.,  New  York 
Hawley.  Edmund  S.,  195  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 

Hayes,  John  C..  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C 
Hennessey,  Philip  J.  Jr.,  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Herriott,  Irving.  120  So.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

*Hidalgo,  Edward  K..  407  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Hoyo,  John  Charles,  Majestic  Bldg.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Hoshour,  Harvey  S.,  50  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hurley,  John  J.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Hurt,  Wilson,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦Hurvitz,  Hyman.  Navy  Dept.,  Bureau  of  Ships.  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Hutchinson,  Martin  A.,  732-33  Central  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Hyde,  Charles  A.,  602  Engineers  Bldg..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I. 

Ingebretsen,  James  C,  417  So.  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

♦Irwin.  Ellis  C.,  1417  Canal  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Irwin.  Robert  L.,  1111  Munsey  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

I. 

Jacobs,  Carl  M.,  23rd  floor.  Union  Central  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Jacobs,  Samuel,  75  State  Street,  Albany,  New  York 
James,  William  R.,  333  Roosevelt  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Jameson,  Guilford.  1100  Investment  Bldg.  Washington  D.  C. 

Jansky  Maurice  M.,  752  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jeneroff,  Meyer  A.,  100  State  Street,  Albany  7,  New  York 
Johnston,  E.  D.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Jones,  Marion  F.,  526  Denham  Bldg.,  Denver  2.  Colorado 

K. 

Kahn,  Alexander.  175  East  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kaye,  Sydney  M.,  165  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Keller,  Joseph  E.,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kendall,  John  C.,  356-3M  U.  S.  National  Bank  Bldg..  Portland,  Oregon 
Kennedy,  James  A.,  67  Broad  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kem,  Howard  L.,  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Law  Department, 
143  Liberty  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Kimball,  Ralph  H.,  60  Hudson  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

King,  John  P.,  544  East  89th  Street.  New  York  28.  N.  Y. 

Kopietz,  Frank  M.,  1326  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Koplovitz,  William  C.,  815  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Kossman,  Jacob,  930  Commercial  Trust  Bldg..  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Kowal,  Leon  J..  II  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kurrie.  Thomas.  622  State  Life  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

L 

♦La  Brum,  j,  Harry,  1507  Packard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ladner,  Henry,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Lamb,  Edward,  Edison  Bldt.  Toledo.  Ohio 

Lamb,  William  H.,  1835  Ar^  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lancaster.  W.  Emery,  715  W.  C.  U.  Bldg.,  Quincy,  III. 

Landa,  Alfons  B.,  815  15th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 

Landon,  S.  Whitney,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  32  Sixth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Leahy,  William  E.,  Shoreham  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C 

Leonard,  Donald  S  (Capt.),  Michigan  State  Police,  Grand  River  and  7  Mile  Road. 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Le  Roy,  Howard  S.,  412-417  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Levine,  j.  L.,  518  Volunteer  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Levinson,  Louis,  1622  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Levy,  Isaac  D.,  1622  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Littlepage,  John  M.,  832  Investment  Bldg.,  Washin^on  5,  D.  C. 

Littlepage,  Thomas  P.  Jr.,  832  Investment  Bldg.,  Washington  5,  D.  C 
Lohnes,  Horace  L.,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Loucks,  Philip  G..  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lovett,  Eliot  C.  729  15th  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Me. 

.McCauley,  Raymond  F.,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McDonald,  Joseph  A.,  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc.,  RCA  Bldg..  30  Rockerfeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

♦McDonough.  Francis  X.  (Address  unknown) 

McKinney,  Hayes,  105  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

M. 

Margraf,  Gustave.  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

♦Masters.  Keith,  33  N.  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois 
Mather.  E.  Everett  Jr.,  1835  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

May,  Pbillip  S.,  1106  Lynch  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

May,  Robert  E.,  Shoreham  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mayer,  Henry,  19  W.  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y  . 

♦Melnick.  Morton  F.  (Address  unknown) 

Meurer,  Raymond  J.,  2363  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Meyer,  Daniel  W.,  1776  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y, 

Meyers,  Milton  H.,  182  Grand  Street.  Waterbury,  Conn. 

♦Miles,  Clarence  W.,  Baltimore  Trust  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Miller,  Neville.  218  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miller,  William  E.,  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Milligan,  Jacob  L.,  901  National  Fidelity  Life  Bldg.,  1(X)2  Walnut  Street,  Kansas 
Qty,  Mo. 

Munger,  Alfred  C.,  1110  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  (3maha.  Nebr. 

N. 

Niner,  Isidor,  366  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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O. 

O’Brien,  Seymour,  2400  Baltimore  Trust  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

O’Bryan,  Redick.  Suite  1200,  Title  Guaranty  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oehler,  Karl,  F.,  1365  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

O’Hara,  Thomas  W.,  Rm.  4210,  Dept,  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C. 

O’Hare,  Richard  C.,  Bowen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Olliphant,  Samuel  Rutherford,  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.,  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 

Oppenheimer,  Monroe,  Suite  412,  Washington  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


P. 

Palens,  Louis  N.,  5435  Arlington  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patrick,  Duke'M.,  810  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Peck,  Herbert  M.,  500  North  Broadway,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Perry,  David  R.,  1700  N.  Second  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Peycke,  Tracy  J.,  Telephone  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Pierson,  W.  The^ore,  506  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Pischke,  Vail  W.,  914  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•Place,  Russell  P.,  4332  Garfield  St.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Plock,  Richard  H.,  406-143  Tama  Bldg.,  Burlington,  Iowa 
Porter,  George  B.,  Earle  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Porter,  William  A.,  921  Tower  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Powell,  Bowling  R.  Jr.,  725  13th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PowtII,  Garland  W.,  Radio  Station  WRUF,  Gainesville.  Fla. 

Price,  T.  Brooke.  195  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

•Prime.  E.  Gardner  (Address  unknown) 

Prince.  D.  F.,  815  15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Q. 

Quigley,  Frank,  195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Quinlan.  William  A..  1317  F.  Street,  N.W..  Washington  4,  D.  C. 

Quinn.  Frank  B.,  1415  Erie  Trust  Bldg.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Quisenbetry,  John  T..  195  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

R. 

Randall,  C.  P.,  Telephone  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Ray,  John  H.,  195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ream.  Joseph  H..  485  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Reams,  Frazier.  303  Bell  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Rennekamp.  Kenneth  E..  5131-15  Berger  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Reynolds,  Charles  R.  Jr.,  725  13th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rhodes.  Varro  H.,  1110  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Roberson.  Frank,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C 
Roberts,  Glenn  D..  110  E.  Main  Street,  Madison  3,  Wisconsin 
•Robinson,  C.  Ray,  Bank  of  America  Bldg.,  Merced,  Calif. 

Rollo,  Reed  T.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Ronon,  Gerald,  1222  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Rorer,  Dwight  E..  1111  Munsey  Bldg..  Washington  4,  D.  C.  . 

•Rosenbaum,  Samuel,  WFIL  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc.,  Widener  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Pa 

Russell.  Percy  H.  Jr.,  914  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C.* 

Ryan,  William,  122  W.  Washington  Avenue,  Madison.  Wisconsin 
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S. 

St.  Qair,  Orla,  806  N.  Wayne  Street,  Apt.  302,  Arlington,  Va. 

•Salsbury,  F.  C.,  4609  Railroad  Retirement  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sammond,  Frederic,  735  N.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Schapira,  Maurice,  17  Academy  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Scharfeld,  Arthur  W..  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Schindler,  C  E.,  61  Kenyon  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Schroeder,  Arthur  H.,  218  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sclawy,  Leon  L.,  Portland  Bldg.,  1129  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Scott,  Frank  D.,  215-17  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Segal,  Paul  M.,  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Shea.  George  F.,  931  Tower  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Shuebruck,  Peter,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Simmons,  J.  Benjamin,  Tower  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Sirica,  John  J.,  Shoreham  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Slaughter,  Harrison  T.,  506  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Smith,  Bernard  B.,  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  George  S.,  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Smith,  Karl  A.,  810  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Smith.  William  Montgomery.  425  Union  Trust  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Smith,  William  P.,  Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

♦Snyder,  Sherwood  M.,  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

Socolow,  A.  Walter,  5^  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Southmayd,  John  P.,  902  Earle  Bldg,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sovik,  Laurence  Costello,  Cooney  &  Fearon,  University  Bldg.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Spearman,  John  C.,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Spearman.  Paul  D.  P.,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Sprague.  E.  Stuart,  36  W.  44th  Street,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Steen,  John  W„  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  2519  Wilkens  Avenue,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Stephan,  Albert  E.,  807  Central  Bldg,  Seattle  4,  Wash. 

Stollenwerck,  Frank,  National  Press  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Stover,  C.  Clark,  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Strauss,  Samuel  W..  300  Broadway,  Camden.  N.  J. 

•Sullivan,  Francis  C,  2910  Glover  Driveway,  N.W..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Sutton,  George  O.,  1030  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Swezey,  Robert  D..  1440  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


T. 

Taylor,  Sutherland  G.,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  485  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22.  N  .Y. 

Thompson,  Charles  E.,  1101  Earle  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Tiefenbrun,  Joseph,  1450  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tit’zck,  Weidner,  709  Market  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Tolman,  David  E.,  Woodward  Bldg,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tucker,  John  H.,  Wl  Commercial  Bldg.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Tuhy,  Stephen  Jr.,  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tumulty,  Joseph  P.,  1317  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Turner,  Grorge  B.,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tyler,  Varro  E.,  109  S.  Ninth  Street,  Nebraska  Qty,  Neb. 
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V. 

Van  Allen.  John  W.,  1008  Liberty  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Van  Orsdel.  Ralph  A.,  725  13th  Street.  N.W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vesey,  Howard  W..  815  15th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W. 

*Walker,  Henry  B.,  Old  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
i  Walker,  Ralph  L..  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 
1  Wallace,  Harold  E.,  530  Judge  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
♦Warner,  Harry  P.,  1026  Wo^ward  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C 
]1  Wayland,  Charles  V.,  Earle  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

1  Webster,  Bethuel  M.,  15  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

|i  Weiner,  Joseph  L,  52  Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

P  Welch.  Francis  X.,  1038  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

1  Wender,  Harry  S.,  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

I  Wheat.  Carl  L,  Shoreham  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
j  •Wheeler,  Edward,  815  15th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

’i  Whissell,  George  B..  2305  Telephone  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Williams,  A.  Rea,  Investment  _Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 
li  *Wilson.  George  O.,  1019  Republic  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas 
i  •Wilson,  Thomas  Winfield.  9251  Shore  Road,  Apt.  524,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
;  Wittenburg,  Ralph  K.,  Hilp  Bldg.,  Reno.  Nevada 
j  Wozencraft,  Frank  W.,  917  15th  Street.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wright.  J.  Warren,  Bureau  of  Ships,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Y. 

]  Young,  Verne  R..  752  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

•Yourd,  Kenneth  L..  (Address  unknown). 


h' 

|j  *Zagon.  Samuel  S.,  6253  Hollywood  Bldv.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
i]  •  With  The  Armed  Forces. 
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